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120. The Gleaner: a Series of Periodical 
Essays; selected and arranged from 
scarce or neglected Volumes, with an In- 
troduction, and Notes, by Nathan Drake, 
M.D. Author of ‘- Literary Hours,” 
and of “Essays on Periodical Literature.” 
Four Vols. Suttaby and Co, anid R. 
Baldwin. 


THE character of Dr. Drake, as 
an able Editor, being too well known 
to need our encomium, he shall intro- 
duce himself to our Readers : 


“« During the composition of the ‘ Essays 
on Periodical Literature,’ it became my 
duty accurately to read through nearly 
every work in this department which had 
been published for a century : it will not 
appear extraordinary, therefore, that in 
turning over so many volumes, although 
now neglected or forgotten, I should oc- 
casionally meet with papers of value, 
equal, or approaching to, those which 
constitute the pages of what may, not 
improperly, be termed our ‘ Classical Ks- 
sayists.’? These, indeed, proving more 
numerous than I had, at first, reason to 
expect, it occurred to me, that, by throw- 
img them together, under the advantages 
of a proper arrangement, their merits, 
now lost and buried in the surrounding 
crude mass of materials, might be reu- 
dered conspicuous, aud the tribute of ap- 
plause, due to their respective authors, 
be at length adequately apportioned. 

“The Papers which, at present, form 
the ‘ British Classical Essayists,’ consist 
of the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian ; 
the Rambler, Adventurer, and Idler ; the 
World, Connoisseur, and Mirror; the 
Lounger, the Observer, and the Looker-on, 
These, it may be said, display the literary 
harvest of this province of English compo-~ 
sition; while the volames now presented 
to the publick may, not unaptly, be con- 
sidered as gleanings; which, thougb, 
when scattered widely over the ground, 
they attracted but little comparative at- 
tention, will now, it is hoped, when col- 
lected atid put in order, form a sheaf not 
less rich in quality, oy beautiful in ap- 
pearance, than the more immediate pro- 

*\duct of the field. To the similitude, in- 
deed, existing between the occupation of 
gleaning, aud that of gathering together 
the far separated leaves of this collection, 
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is to be attributed the choice of the name 
which distinguishes ‘its title-page +. 

“OF the four volumes composing the 
Gleaner, the first and second ‘are con- 
structed of papers which were published 
from the year 1713 to the close of the 
Idler in 17605 and the third and fourth, 
of those which have appeared between the 
last period and the year 1797, when the 
Looker-on had received from its author a 
Jast revision and a more enlarged form.” 


“¢ Of the papers which have been laid 
under contribution for the first and second 
volumes of the Gleaner, the following is a 
list: namely, the Ruglishman, 1713; the 
Lay Monastery, 1715; the Censor, 17155 
the Freethinker, 1718; the Plain Dealer, 
17245; the Universal Spectator, 1728; Me- 
moirs of the Society of Grub-street, 17303 
Fog’s Journal, 17325; Common Sense, 
1737; the Champion, 1759; the Female 
Spectator, 17445 the Parrot, 1746; the 
Student, 1750; the Inspector, 1751; the 
Covent- garden Journal, 1752; the Gray’s 
Inn Journal, 1752; the Old Maid, 1755; 
the Prater, 1756; and the Visitor, 1760.” 

“© The periodical papers which have 
contributed to form the third and the suc- 
ceédiug volume of THe GieaNeR; are, in 
number, twenty-two; the third volume 
including papers selected from The Ge- 
nius, 1761; Terre Filius, 1763; The 
Babbler, 1767; The Bachelor, 1773; The 
Gentleman, 1775; The New Spectator, 
1784; The Microcosm,’ 1786; The Pha- 
ros, 17863 ‘The Olla Podrida, 1787; The 
Trifler, 1788; Variety, 1788; The Loi- 
terer, 1789: and the fourth volume con- 
sisting of essays drawn from The Specu- 
lator, 1790; The Bee, 1790; The Grum- 
bler, 1791; The Country Spectator, 1792; 
The Indian Observer, 1793; The Ranger, 
17945 The Cabimet, 1794; The Sylph, 
1795 ; The Reaper, 1796; and The Phil- 
anthrope, 1797. — From these works, 
many of which possess considerable merit, 
though not more than two or three of 
them have been reprinted, I trust that 
thes selection has been such, as to render 
this portion of Taz Greange peculiarly 
interesting and instructive.” 


® To which should now be added the Projector. Epir. 


+ “ The title of ‘Gleaner has pot hitherto been applied, I believe, to any } eriod- 
ical paper, on the Addisonan model, published in Great Britain. In tbe Eastern and 
Western world, however, two papers, under this appellation, have already been 
printed; one, if [ recollect aright, at Bombay; and the other, of which L possess a 
copy, at Boston, ta 1798, in three vols, 12m0. 4 


+ 


+ “ For characters. of these papers, and, indeed, of every other which has been 


written for a century back, I must refer wy reader to the Essays on Periodical Litera- 


ture, lately published in five volumes foolscap 8vo,” 


| 
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Upeoit § * Leung Bethe 
16/6. 


1814. Draxe, Natuay, M.D. 


Poems, 4t0. 1793.— Literary Hours, or pes Criti- 
eal and Narrative, 8vo. 1798. 2d ed. . 1800, v. 3. 
ys illustrative of the meee Tatler 
and Guardian, 3 v. 8vo. 1805.— Essays  illus- 
trative of the Rambler, Adventurer and Idler, 2 v. 
8vo. 1809,—The Gleaner, a Series of periodical Essays, 
seiected from papers not included in the British 
Essayists, 4 v. 8vo. 1811. 
already breathed himself om the arena, 
on which he nay then hope, with some 
prospect of victory, to tread as a com- 
batant. If he prove deficient in the 
poetical qualifieations mecessary to exe- 
cute a translation reputably, a good ori- 
ginal production is an effort of which 
his talents are wholly incapable,” 


And he observes, that the motives 
for the present attempt were, 


°C A partiality for the Author, and the 
recollection that the version we have 
now is by almost as many hands as 
Epistles, and that, with the exception 
of Sappho to Phaon, by Pope, and, I 
think, two others by Dryden, it is in 
general destitute of the spirit, and, in 
many instances, even of the sense of 
the original. Such is the fact: yet I 
cannot hope that the ill execution of 
others, however it may have incited me 
to the attempt, will excuse my failure ; 
if I merit severity from ‘the critical 
scourge, I shall doubtless experience it. 
With diffidence, but not without hope, 
J offer thesé seven Epistles to the world: 
if not the first essay of my pen, they are 
its first appeal to the ordeal of public 
opinion. I propose to complete the 
whole twenty-one in_ twelve, months 
from the present time.” 


A few lines from the Epistle of 
, Phedra to Hippolitus will giveja fair 
idea of Mr. Baynes’s versification : 


*¢ Oh! leave to savage woods thy\cold 

disdain 

For, lo! If perish if I sue in vain; 

Soon fails the strength, rash boy, which 
never knows 

Alternate respite, nor enjoys repose ; 

Though thine Diana’s skill, the bow, 
believe, i 

If bent for ever, will at length deceive : 


Like thee, for whom Aurora sigh’d 
above *, [love ; 2 
In woods delighted, but he scorn’d’not 
Like me, ‘by ‘beauty won, the goddess 
fled, \ {bed + 
For blooming youth, her aged husband’s 
Oft shadowing odks saw bright- ey’d Ve- 
nus yield [ceal’d hs 
To glad Adonis, andtheir loves con- 
Unblest CEnides nexty’a hapless name, 
In forests woo’ d thefair Manalian dame ; 
Hers was each prize which found his cer- 
tain bow, _ [his woe. 
And hers thé fatal spoils which ‘eaus’d 
Thee, loveliest youth ! let these examples 
move ; 
The woéds are deserts if depriv’d of love ; 
Witb‘thee [ll roam the rugged moun- 
f tains v’er, 
Féarless with thee pursue the savage 
boar.” 


47. Sbakspeare and his Times; includ- 
ing the Biography of that Poet; Cri- 
ticisms on his Genius; a New Chro- 
nology of his Plays; a Disquisition 
on the Object of his Sonnets; and a 
History of the Manners, Customs, and 
Amusements, Superstitions, Poetry, 
and Elegant Literature of his Age. 
By Natban Drake, M.D. Anithor tf 
“ Literary Hours,’ and of “ Essays 
on Periodical Literature.’ Two Vols. 
4to. Cadell and Davies. 

THE high fame and ever-increasing 
popularity of our British Bard, in 
proportion as his works are more illus- 
trated and more known, has occa- 
sioned many Books, and is constantly 
giving birth to more, whose object is, 
m some way or other, to gratify the 
publick, by “dwelling upon this favou- 
rite topick. But no “work has hitherto 
appeared, and we may venture almost 
to pronounce that none can in fulure 
be produced, in which so much of 
agreeable and well-digested informa- 
tion on this subject will be found, as 
in this masterly production of Dr. 
Drake. That it is :the result of 
much study, and many hours devoted 
to research in every possible line 
from which the materials could be 
drawn, is evident from the most 
casual inspection of these Volumes, 
which will at once indulge and 
greatly extend ithe desire already 


* ‘ Phedra here perverts the story of Cephalus to her own purpose. Ovid, in 
his Metamorphoses, agrees with allothers who relate the fable, that he rejected the 


solicitations of Aurora.” 


t+ “The loves of Venus and Adonis are generally known: To the great grief 
of the goddess, whilst he was hunting a wild boar, he-was killed by the enraged 


animal.” 
Gent, MaG, September, 1818. 
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prevalent, of being informed of every 
thing material which can illustrate 
the life, the writings, or the genius, 
of our inimitable Dramatist. 

Dr. Drake has long established a 
well-founded reputation for success- 
ful research into the History of our 
Literature, accompanied by a correct 
and cultivated taste in appreciating 
its beauties. But all that he has be- 
fore achieved in illustrating our Pe- 
riodical Writers (luminous and de- 
lightful as those pacts of his works 
are) will be thrown into comparative 
shade by this distinguished effort of 
his mind. It may be considered asa 
magnificent temple, dedicated to the 
genius of Shakspeare, who presides 
in it as the guardian deity, like Au- 
gustus in the fane projected by Virgil, 

“ In medio mihi Cesar erit.” 


Shakspeare is every where, and al- 
ways in view, immediately or rela- 
tively ; and an unity is thus bestowed 
upon a work of great variety, which 
it could not otherwise possess. 

The plan of the work is extremely 
well digested, and cannot be better 
explained than in the words of the 
Author: 


“With a view to distinctness and per- 
spicuity of elucidation, the whole has 
been distributed into three parts, or pic- 
tures, entitled ‘ Shakspeare in Strat- 
ford,’ —‘Shakspeare in London,’ — 
© Shakspeare in Retirement ;’ which, 
though inseparably united, as forming 
but portions of the same story, have 
yet, both in subject and execution, a 
peculiar character to.support.” Pref. 
p. 4. 


The Author thus further developes 
the subjects of these three parts; 


“ The first represents our Poet in the 
days of his youth, on the banks of the 
Avon, in the midst of rural imagery, 
occupations, and amusements ; in the 
second we behold him in the capital of 
his country, in the centre of rivalry 
and competition, in the actual pursuit 
of reputation and glory; and in the 
third we accompany the venerated Bard 
to the shades of retirement, to the bo- 
som of domestic peace, and to the en- 
joyment of unsullied fame.” Ibid. 

‘The further use made of this dis- 
tribution is, to give, under the first 
division, an accurate view of the 
customs, manners, characters, diver- 
sions, and other peculiarities of the 
country at that period. The second 
part comprises, with a general view 
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of the contemporary Literature, 
similar view of the manners, customs, 
&c. of the Metropolis ; with a com- 
plete and critical view of the Poems 


a 


and Plays of Sbhakspeare. The third 
part, of necessity much less copious 
than either of the former, 18 confined 
to ** the few circumstances which dis- 
tinguish the last three years of our 
Bard, with a review of his disposition 
and moral character; and some no- 
tice of the first tributes paid to his 


re 


memory - 
Here is surely abundant matter of 


amusement for the admirers of poe- 
try, and in particular for those of 
our great and favourite Poets yet, 
copious as the matter appears i this 
brief statement, it is greatly extended 
by the rich and copious manner im 


which, with indefatigable diligence, | 


the Author has illustrated every pos- 
sible point that has the smallest re- 
ference to his subject. Itis one of 
those works in which the Author has 
exhausted all the necessary labour; 
leaving nothing to the reader but to 
enjoy, or rather to luxuriate in, the 
abundance provided for him.—The 
arguments of the chapters abundanily 
pomt out the contents. 

The work has no decorations, ex- 
cept a print of Shakspeare’s Bust, 
from his monument at Siratford; and 
a plate of Autographs of the Poet. 
The subject of the first chapter is 
rather confined. It treats only of the 
birth of Shakspeare, of his family, 
and the orthography of his name. 
For the latter point the anthor rather 
gives the preference to SHAKSPEARE, 
allowivg at the same time that the 
Poet’s own orthography varied, and 
that it is ‘* nearly a matter of in- 
difference.” For the sake of unifor- 
mity, in writing on this book, we have 
followed the orthography of Dr. D.; 
but we clearly prefer SuaKesPEarE, 
both on account of the uniform pro- 
nunciation, and etymology of the 
name, and because the best autho, 
rities, in and near the Poet’s time, 
have generally agreed in that form. 

The second chapter traces, chiefly on 
conjectural ground, the education of 
the young Poet; and takes a view of 
the common aids to Literature in use 
at that period. Dr. Drake is inclined 
to bestow on Shakspeare some littl 
knowledge of languages, beyond the 
standard marked by Dr. Farmer: not 
however, so much as:to interfere ma 

teriall; 
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terially with the arguments of that 
luminous Critick. In this estimate he 
is supported by an anonymous writer 
in the Censura Literaria, whose 
words he quotes; and perhaps there 
is no great reason to dispute what 
these Writers are inclined to grant to 
ihe Bard. But when, in the next 
chapter, Dr. Drake endeavours, under 
the same guidance, to make him an 
imitator of an obscure Prevch Poet, 
merely from the repetition of the 
word sans in the well-known line, 


“¢ Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
every thing;” 
we must protest against the insuf- 
ficiency of the proof. It may fully 
be shown that every Poet, contem- 
porary with Shakspeare, endeavoured 
to fix sams as an English word, aod 
used it so without scruple: and there- 
fore the mere repetition of the word, 
without aay parallel to the most re- 
markable part of the sentence, the 
“© suns every thing,” cau never fix 
imitation upon a Poet so little likely 
to borrow petty helps from obscure 
sources. Supposing sans actually es- 
tablished as English, it was just as ob- 
vious for an English Poet to repeat it, 
as for a French Writer to do it in his 
own language; and no degree of imi- 
tation can be inferred from it. We 
regret that Dr. D. suffered his better 
judgment, in this instance, to be inisled. 
At the Fifth Chapter, Dr. Drake 
begins his view of rural life in the 
time of Shakspeare; a view as amu- 
sing as it is curious. He begins with 
Country Squires, and their houses, of 
which the following very curious de- 
scription is copied from ‘ Harrison's 
Account of England,” published in 
Holinshed : 


“© The old timber mansions,”’ the His- 
torian says, ‘‘ were now covered with 
the finest plaster; which, besides the 
delectable whitenesse of the stuffe itselfe, 
is laied on so even and so smootblie, as 
nothing, in my fudgment, can be done 
with more exactnesse.” 


He continues, 

© OF old time, our countrie-houses, 
instead of glasse, did use much lattise, 
and that made either of wicker, or fine 
rifts of oke, in checkerwise. I read that 
some of the better sort, in and before 
the time of the Saxons, did make panels 
of horne instead of glasse, and fix them 
in wooden calmes. But as horne is now 
quite laied downe in everie place, so our 
lattises are also growne into lesse use, 
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because glasse is come to be so plenti- 
full, and within a verie little so good 
cheape, if not better than the other, 
The wals of our houses on the inner 
sides in like sort be either hanged with 
tapesterie, arras worke, or painted 
cloths, wherein either diverse histories, 
or hearbes, beasts, knots, and such like, 
are stained; or else they are seeled with 
oke of our owne, or wainscot brought 
hither out of the East countries, where- 
by the roomes are not a little commend- 
ed, made warme, and much more close 
than otherwise they would be. As for 
stooves, we have not hitherto used them 
greatlie, yet doo they now begin to be 
made in diverse houses of the gentrie,”” 
Pe7 3s 


The particulars of the hospitality 
and festivity of those times are then 
detailed, and illustrated by a judici- 
ous selection from contemporary au- 
thorities. The whole, indeed, is lit- 
tle more than a tissue, or what the 
Italians call a pasticcio, of quotations ; 
but the art with which they are intro- 
duced and connected is very striking. 

The following description of a Coun- 
try Pedant will shew how the Author 
brings his matter to bear upon the 
writings of his principal object, Shak- 
speare. 

“From the description of the cha- 
racter of a Country Clerical Tutor, it 
is an easy transition to that of the Ru- 
ral Pedagogue, or School-master, a per- 
sonage of not less consequence in the 
days of Elizabeth than at the present 
period. He frequently combined, indeed, 
in the sixteenth century, the reputation 
of a conjuror with that of a school- 
master; and accordingly, in the Comedy 
of Firvors, Pinch, in the Dramatis per- 
sone, is described as a school-master 
and a conjuror: and the following, not 
very amiable, portrait of his person is 
given towards the conclusion of the 
olay : 

Fixe They brought one Pinch, a hungry, 

Jean-faced villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A thbread-bare juggler, and a fortune- 
teller, {wretch, 

A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking 

A living dead man ; this pernicious slave, 

Foorsooth, took on him as a conjuror.’ 

* Ben Jonsoa also alludes to this 
union of occupations, when he says, ‘I 
would have ne’er a cunning schoolmaster 
in England, I mean a cunning man as a 
schoolmaster ; that is, a conjuror,’ 

“* A less formidable figure of a sehool- 
master has been given us by Shakspeare, 
under the character of Holofernes, in 
Love's Labour Lost, where he has drawn 

a full- 
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a fall-length caricature of the too 4 
quent pedantry of this ihe io 
en NY ores, Se ee remit citer 
oes at once, 18 nt | 

aa abit or discrimination, he ue) 
with much good sense aud puoUy) ae 
Jiterary fops of bis day, the rackers 4 
orthography ; and his Shard ee) : 

described by his friend, Sir Nathanael, 
the curate, as possessing all the pone 
sites to perfection. ‘ SIT, fone ae 

at dinner have been sharp and senten- 
tious, pleasant without seurrility, witty 
without affection (i.e. affectation), au 
dacious without impudency, ay 
without opinion (i.e. prejudice), on 
strange without heresy. Jt is very dif- 
ficult, remarks Dr. Johnson, to a ay 
thing to this character of the se poy 
master’s table-talk ; and perhaps all a 
precepts of Castiglione will scarcely be 
found to comprehend a rule for conver- 
sation so justly delineated, so widely di- 


lated, and so nicely limited.’ P. 95. 
1 
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59. Shakspeare and his Times; inelud- 
ing the Biography of that Poet ; Cri- 
ticisms on his Genius; a lew Chro- 
nology of his Plays; a Disquisition 
on the Object of his Sonnets; and a 
History of the Manners, Customs, Xe. 
&c. of his Age. By Nathan Drake, 
M.D. Author of “ Literary Hours,” 
and of “ Essays on Periodical Lite- 
rature.’ Two Vols. 4to. Cadell and 
Davies, 


THE publication of this work will 
form an epocha in the Shakspearean 
History of this Country. So abun- 
dant is the light thrown by it upon 
the singularly interesting period in 
which the Poet lived, that not only 
every admirer of his writings, but 
every person who is curious on the 
subjects of our literature, manners, 
customs, and their history, must oc- 
castonally resort to it for informa- 
tion. Respecting the Poet himself, 
the least is acquired; but for this 
reason only, because little was at- 
tainable. Ali that could be done by 
examining and comparing the mate- 
rials already known, by research in 
ihe writings of Shakspeare and his 
Contemporaries, Dr. Drake has, with 
unwearied assiduity, and much saga- 
city, effected. But of little, much 
caunot fairly be made; and where 
no nolices remain, the Biographer 
cannot be blamed for scantiness of 
information, But for the works of 
the Poet, that most immortal part 


» 
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of bim, our Author has done more’ 
than all his Commentators together. 
He has pointed out the beauties of 
his earliest poems, with a critical 
judgment, against which no fair ap- 
peal can be made. He has ascer- 
tained the object of his Soanets (hi- 
therto a mystery), and repelled un- 
merited censure, in the most manly 
and. effectual way, by pointing out 
their real beauties. He bas laboured 
the chronological view of his Dramas, 
with more attention and exaciness 
than any precediag Author, and has 
pronounced the most reasonable judg- 
ment upon the claims of the Plays 
which have been doubtfully ascribed 
to Shakspeare. He bas extended his 


views to the Authors who were con- | 


temporary as general Poets, or who 
might be esteemed to have prepared 
the way for bim in the Drama. . In 
a word, he has left nothing undone 


> which a judicious admirer of our 
great Bard could have wished him to | 
undertake ; and has performed much }}i 


which no one would have thought it: | 
reasonable to require. © 

Such being our settled opinion, on 
the most mature consideration of Dr. 
Drake’s present work, it will not be 
thought extraordivary that we should 
be desirous still further to extend our 
observations upou it. Works of such 
elaborate and successful research, uni- 
ted with so much sound and original 
criticism, are of very rare occurrence; 
and therefore, if, which we do not 
expect, we should by any persons be 
thought to exceed our proper bounds, 
it is a fault which we are not likely 
very often to repeat. 

The Second Volume introduces us 
to matters of still higher interest than: 
the first; for here we come to the 
cousideration of Shakspeare’s ‘own 
Poems; on which no man has ever 
thrown half so much light as Dr 
Drake. His estimate of them is not 
the result of an enthusiastic partia- 
lity, but of sound judgment and good 
taste; by the aid of which he has 
boldly and successfully combated the 


errors of some of our most favoured | 


Critics. He begins with a view of the 
Poet’s first, most steady, and best pa- 
tron, the Earl of Southampton, to 
whom, with the most ardent gratiz 
tude, he dedicated his earliest poem, 


the Venus and Adonis. After re- 


marks, in excellent taste, on that and | 
the Tarquin dnd Lucrece, Dr. Drake | 
proceeds 


eine Tem er 
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os roceeds to, the Sonnets, which he not 
"t. Jonly illustrates by a new hypothesis 
iat especting their design, but vindi- 
Ica 


ates, most ably and clearly, from 
he unjust depreciation which they 
ad suifered from the caprice of Mr. 
teevens. It is made perfectly clear, 
hat the beloved person, whom, with 
kind of equivocal adoration, the 
oet addresses and celebrates in the 
najority of the Sonnets, was undoubt- 
dly the Earl of Southampton. The 
nguage of love adopted in them is 
learly shewn to be no other than the 
ashionable language of friendship at 
hat period; a language adopted by 
« |Shakspeare even in his prose addresses 
lif fro the same Nobleman, Lt will hardly 
th Ibe credited, by those who now exa- 
hho mine the Sonnets of Shakspeare with 
(lan unbiassed mind, or peruse the just 
li remarks of Dr. Drake upon them, 
ie |that a man so acute and ingenious as 
lr |Mr. Steevens could be so completely 
‘10 |blind to their merit, as he has proved 


il |himself by his expressions on the sub- 


it ject. He has asserted, “ That these 

}Sonnets are composed in the highest 
Ol }strain of affectation, pedantry, cir- 
Di. }eumlocution, and nonsense ;” a pic- 
‘e | ture which Mr. Malone only ven- 
tl }tures to soften, by saying, that it ap- 
| pears to him “ overcharged,” aud by 
ih other apologies equally invalid. Dr. 
lk | Drake, on the contrary, meets the 
question properly, by charging all of 
| affectation and pedantry that is really 
in them, to the universal fashion of 
the age; by confessing the charge of 
“ circumlocution,” but accounting for 
it; and by positively denying, as weil 
he may, the accusation of * nonsense.” 
He then shews, by a great abundance 
i | of examples, the melody, perspicuity, 
l@ | spirit, and original beauty of a majo- 
rity of these Sonnets; nor is it pos- 
sible for any Reader of taste to pe- 
ruse these specimens, without fall 
conviction, both of the strange pre- 
‘udice of Mr. Steevens, and of the ex- 
_ Med merit of the Poet. 

As we cannot go inte the variety 
of our Author’s illustrations, we shall 
content ourselves with a single speci- 
meu; but one in itself decisive. It is 
| the 29th Sonnet: ; 
© When in disgrace with fortune and 

men’s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outeast state, 


less cries, 7 [fate ; 
And look upon myself, and curse my 


And trouble deaf Heaven with my boot-. 
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Wishing me like to one more rich in 
hope, [friends possess’d, 
Featur’d like him, like him with 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s 
scope, [least: 

With what I most enjoy contented 
Yet in these thoughts, myself almost 

despising, [state, 

Haply I think on thee,and then my 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns. at 

Heayen’s gate : 

For thy sweet love remember'd, such 
wealth brings, 

Thav then I scorn to change my state 
with kings,” 

On the whole, we are fully pre- 
pared to agree with this very judi- 
cious Critic, in the general character 
of Shakspeare’s minor poems, with 
which he concludes this Fifth Chapter 
of his Second Part; opposite as it is 
to the fashionable authority of Mr. 
Steevens. 


«That the Poems of Shakspeare, al- 
though they are chargeable with the 


faults peculiar to the age in which they ~ 


Sprung, yet exhibit so much originality, 
invention, and fidelity to nature, such 
a rich store of moral and philosophic 
thought, and often such a purity, sim- 
plicity, and grace of style, as not only 
deservedly placed them high in the fa- 
vour of his contemporaries, but will 
permanently secure to them no inconsi- 
derable share of the admiration and the 
gratitude of posterity.”—Vol. II, p, 86. 
We cannot proceed further in our 
analysis of this work without noticing 
the most clear and just vindication of 
Shakspeare against the charge of pla- 
giarism, from a writer in all respects 
bis inferior. The charge was made 
by a most blundering, though well- 
intentioned writer in the Monthly 
Magazine, who at once accusing, and 
atlempting to defend, the great Poet, 
both on false grounds, has heaped 
mistake upon mistake, in a way 
which can hardly be conceived, with- 
out secing the sentiments of Dr. 
Drake. The sum of the accusation 


is, that Shakspeare’s printer, Jaggard, 


printed as his, and with his permis- 
ston, two Epistles which were written 
by Zhemas Heywood; and certainly 
had been printed Jong before in Hey- 
wooa’s book, entitled Britain’s Troy, 
The brief, but irrefragable refutation 
of the charge is, that Heywood him- 
self, when complaining of the printer, 
explicitly acquits Shakspeare of all 
concern in it, This appears in Hey- 

wood's 
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wood’s Address to a Bookseller (N. 
Okes) prefixed to his ‘ Apology for 
Actors,” in which are these remark- 
able words : 

« Here likewise I must necessarily 
insert a manifest injury done me in that 
worke, by taking the two Bpistles of 
Paris to Helen, and Helen to Paris, and 
printing them in a Jesse volume, under 
the name of another (Shakspeare) , which 
may put the world in opinion I might 
steale them from kim; and hee, to do 
himselfe right, hath since published them 
in his owne mame: but, as 1 must ac- 
knowledge my lines not worth bis pa- 
tronage under whom he hath published 
them, so the author (Shakspeare) Tknow 
(was) much offended with Mr. Jaggard 
(the printer), thet (altogether unknowne 
to him) presumed to make so bold with 
his name, &c. §¢. THOMAS HEywoop.” 

All this very curious matter, both 
of accusation and defence, will be 
found in detail, in Dr. D.’s Second 
Volume, between pp. 44 and 49. 

Having ably handled the whole sub- 
ject of his author’s minor poems, Dr. 
Drake proceeds, in Chapters VI. and 
VII. to give such a view of the 
dress, manners, and customs of the 
inhabitants of London, in Shaks- 
peare’s time, as he had given in Part 
1. Chap. 5—9, of those of his rural 
contemporaries; that is to say, an 
ample aod masterly one. Chapter 
VIII. contains a brief, but very satis- 
factory, view of the rise of Dramatic 
Poetry in England, and of the authors 
in that line who preceded Shakspeare. 
The authors so enumerated are only 
20 in number, and are placed in chro- 
nological order. They are these—l. 
Thomas Sackville; 2. Richard Ed- 
wards; 3. John Hill; 4. Geo. Gas- 
coigne; 5. Lewis Wager; 6. Robert 
Wilmot; 7. Thomas Garter; 8. Tho- 
mas Preston; 9. Geo. Wapul; 10. 
Tho. Lupton; 11. Geo. Whetstone; 
12. Nathaniel Wood; 13.°Geo. Peele; 
14, John Lilly ; 15. Thomas Hughes ; 
16. Thomas Kyd; 17. Christopher 
Marlowe; 18. Thoms Lodge; 19. 
Robert Greene; 20. Thomas Legge. 

Of these Writers, though some are 
acknowledged to have possessed, and 


occasionally displayed, in their dra- 


mas, considerable poetic powers, it is 
clearly shown, that no one can be 
supposed to have offered any advau- 
tageous model or example for the 
genius of Shakspeare. Certain ano- 
oymous plays which appeared in the 
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same interval are dlso énumerated. 
Extracts from the characters given; 
of these poets, and their dramas, 
might here be inserted with great 
advantage to the reader and the au-| 
thor; but, as we are obliged to study | 
compression rather than copiousness, | 
we must content ourselves with only ' 
referring to them, as judicious and 
able pieces of criticism. — 

We now come, in Chapter IX. to 
the important period of our Bard’s: 
commencing Dramatic Poet; which, 
by arguments of great force and pro- 
bability, Dr. Drake has assigned to 
the year 1590. The chronological 
list of his plays, as arranged by this 
critic, stands thus: —1. Pericles, 1590 
(the arguments for which being justly 
attributed to Shakspeare, we will no-| 
tice hereafter) ; 2.Comedy of Errors 
and 3. Love’s Labour Lost, 1591; 4.' 
Henry VI. Part 1.; and 5. Part 2. the’ 
second and third of the common edi- 
tions, 1592, (excluding entirely that 
which has been called usually Part 1.)3|, 
6. Midsummer Nights Dream, and 1." 
Romeo and Juliet, 1593; 8. Taming}, 
of the Shrew, 15943; 9. Two Gentle-|} 
men of Verona, and 10, King Richard) 
III. 1595; 11. Richard I1.; 12. Henry 
1V. Part I. and 13. Henry IV. Part 2. 
1596; 14. The Merchant of Venice, 
and 15. Hamlet, 1597 ; 16. King John, 
and 17. All’s Well that Ends Well, 
1598 ; 18. Henry V.; and 19. Much 
Ado About Nothing, 1599; 206. As 
You Like It, 1600; 21. Merry Wives 
of Windsor; and 22. Troilus and Cres- 
sida, 1601; 23. Henry VIII.; and 24, 
Timon of Athens, 1602; 25. Measure 
for Measure, 1603; 26. King Lear,| 
1604 ; 27. Cymbeline, 1605 ; 28. Mac- 
beth, 1606; 29. Julius Caesar, 1607 ; 
30. Antony and Cleopatra, 16083 31. 
Coriolanus, 1609; 32. The Winter's 
Tale, 1610; 33. The Tempest, 1611; 
pe Othello, 1612; 35. Twelfth Night, 

13. 

At will be observed, that in this list, 
Titus Andronicus, and all the addi- 
tional pieces which are contained in 
the fourth folio, and reprinted in Mr 
Malone’s Supplement, viz. Sir Joh 
Oldcastle, &c. are omitted ; for whic, | ; 
the author assigns his reasons at larg’ | | 
in the proper place. 

Interesting as this work is, in ever) 
part, to the lovers of English Poetry,| 
and pre-eminently so to that numer. 
ous body, the admirers of Shakspeare; 
we have now reached a portion of it 

which 


aud 
the! 
T 


falvhich more powerfully arrests our 
aiytttention than any other; tbat is, the 
Jthronology, and critical view of our 
rreat Poet’s Dramas. These objects 


the ay, decupy the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th 
)ilyyichapters of the Second Part; and 
uegture illustrated with more felicity of 
h migresearch, conducted by a more cool 
us qjand steady judgment, than have hi- 
ieherto been brought to the inquiry. 
IX) ‘That in an arrangement where we 
Bir(ypave so little aid from fact or secure 
hich Hocument, a great part must rest upon 


d proponjecture, will readily be allowed. 
The task of Dr. Drake bas been prin- 
fipally to compare and weigh the cou- 
ypectures of former writers, and, by the 
,gagpid of a new and critical view of the 
ast Dramas themselves, either to confirm 
‘lag heir opinions, or to propose his own. 
‘trors| Here we may observe, that oue 
play, Pericles, is established as the 
work of Shakspeare, which had be- 
ne(efore been regarded as doubtful: but 
» that|that two which have had a place in 
all modern editions, namely, the Lirst 
"Part of Henry V1. aud Titus Andro- 
* ca 2 
‘ining Zeus, are completely excluded. Nor 
Tentlas: the smallest_ countenance given to 
charg (EBE claims of Locrine, Sir John Old- 
Hear casile, Lord Cromwell, The London 
Part, Prodigal, The Puritan, The Yorkshire 
Vet, ‘ragedy, which indeed have never 
heen supported by any competent au- 
thor. As they had been sometimes 
attributed, Mr. Malone thought fit 
‘to re-print them, with Pericles, ina 
Wise supplemental volume, but without 
anuch contending for their authepti- 
city. The genuine productions of our 
Poet for the Theatre are therefore 
stated as 35, of which the list and 
succession have just been given. 
Pericles, the first of these, is con- 
sidered as the earliest effort of the 
young Dramatist, in 1590: and as 
being principally, if not entirely, his 
own. This play was printed in 4to, 
as early as 1609, by Henry Gosson, 
who explicitly gave it as the work 
| of Shakspeare. It is not among the 
twenly quartos reprinted by Mr. Stee- 


2, the 


A vens, in four volumes, probably be- 
| Yi ‘cause, at the time of that publication, 
| a 4 he Editor had not considered it. The 
will estimony of Dryden is with propriety 
a lang “dduced as of great authority, both 
: er its being Shakspeare’s, and for its 
167 | being his earliest play : 

PaellYs| ¢< Shakspeare’s own Muse his ‘Pericles 
ogg first bore, $ 

ates) The Prince of Tyre was elder than the 
of it Moor.”—Prol. to Circe, 1677. 
hich | | Genr. MAG. October, 1818. 


i 
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After enforcing the external, Dr. 
Drake dwells upon the internal evi- 
dence for this play, which he displays 
with great strength, by the citation 
of many beautiful passages. For its 
dumb sbews, and other irregularities, 
a ready apology is found, in the prac- 
tice of our Poet’s predecessors; by 
which it is not wonderful that he 
should have beea seduced in his very 
first attempt. From a suggestion of 
Mr. Steevens, it is shown to be pro- 
bablethat Shakspeare meant his Prince 
of Tyre, to be called Pyrocles, a name 
borrowed from Sidney’s Arcadia, pub- 
lished in 1590, and much admired by 
Shakspeare. How it became corrupt- 
ed or confused into Pericles is uncer- 
tain.—The conclusion of the whole in- 
quiry, to which more space is allotted 
than to any other, is this: 


“ That by far the greater part of this 
play issued from the pen of Shakspeare, 
that it was his first dramatic production, 
that it appeared towards the close of the 
year 1590, and that it deserves to be re- 
moved from the Appendix to the editions 
of Shakspeare, where it bas hitherto ap- 
peared, and incorporated into the body 
of his works,” P. 286. 


The Comedy of Errors, which stands 
in this list as the second play, is ably 
defended by Dr. Drake from many 
imputed faults. Of Loves Labour 
Lost, the next inorder, it is allowed 
that ‘no play in the Author’s works 
exhibits more decisive marks of juve- 
bility :”? yet it is asserted, that it dise 
plays several poetical gems, contains 
many just moral apothegms, and is 
distinguished by ‘an intrinsic, aod 
alinost inexplicable power of pleas- 
ing, which serves, perhaps, better 
than avy other criterion, to ascertain 
the genuine property of Shakspeare,” 
which, if applied to Titus Androni- 
cus, and what has been called The 
First Part of Henry VI. at once 
evinces the vanity of their preten- 
sions.” The spuriousness of the lat- 
ter of these has indeed been fully 
proved by Mr. Malone, and is here 
confirmed by further proofs, Re- 
jecting this, therefore, the two plays 
hitherto called the Second and Third 
Parts of Henry VI. will stand as the 
First and Second ; and are considered 
by Dr. D. as the next productions of 
the Poet; originally, perhaps, sketch- 
ed by Marlow, Peele, and others, but 
totally recast and reformed by the 
masterly hand of Shakspeare + 

“Tf, 
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“Tf, however,” says Dr. D. “it should 
be thought convenient to have the Old 
Play of Henry the Sixth (i.e. the First 
Part) at hand for reference, let it be 
placed in an Appendix to the Poet’s 
works; dislodging for that purpose the 
disgusting Tragedy of Titus Andronicus, 
which has hitherto, to the disgrace of 
our National “Literature, and of our 
noblest Poet, accompanied every edition 
aspiring to be complete, from the folio 
of 1623, to the re-impression of 1813! 


As we cannot thus go through the 
whole list of these plays, we shall 
content ourselves with producing a 
few specimens of the autbor’s ani- 
mated and eloquent opinions on the 
plays of Shakspeare. {n his account 
of the 5th of them, the Midsummer 
Nights Dream, he launches out into 
a copious, but very amusing view of 
the various fictions of Fairy History, 
antecedent to Shakspeare, particular- 
ly among the Goths and the Scotch ; 
and concludes by shewing with what 
beauty of imagination Shakspeare 
has made a new Fairy system for 
himself, which from that time has 
superseded every other. 


“ The canvas, it is true,’’ says our 
author, “ which Shakspeare stretched, 
has since been expanded, and new 
groupes have been introduced; but the 
outline, and the mode of colouring 
which he employed, have been invari- 
ably followed, It is, in short, to his 
picture of the Fairy World that we are 
indebted for the Vymphidia of Drayton, 
the Robin Goodfellow of Jonson, the 
miniatures of Fletcher and Browne, the 
full-length portraits of Herrick, the sly 
allusions of Corbet, and the spirited and 
picturesque sketches of Milton.” ,P, 354. 

Dr. Drake quotes several fire eulo- 
gies upon our great Bard from a 
German Author, Augustus William 
Schlegel, whose Lectures on Dra- 
matic Art were translated in 1815, 
by Mr. Black ; and the English rea- 
der has great obligations to him for 
bringing to his notice an author of 
so much merit. Yet his own pen is 
equally able in characterizing, when- 
ever he undertakes it, the peculiar 
excellencies of particular Dramas, 
On Romeo and Juliet he thus ex- 
presses his feelings: 


“Such is*the force of the appeal 
which the Poet makes to the. heart, 
in this bewitching Drama, that, were 
it not relieved by the occasional inter- 
vention of lighter emotions, the effect 
would be truly painful; but with his 


fOct. 


wonted fertility of resource, our author 
has effected this purpose in a manner, 
which, while it heightens by the power 
of contrast, at the same time diversifies 
the picture, and exhilarates the mind. 
Every hue of many-coloured life, the 
effervescence of bope,. and the hushed 
repose of disappointment, the bloom of 
youth, the withered aspect of age, the 
intoxication of rapture, and the bitter. 
ness of grief, the scintillations of wit, 
and the speechless agonies of despair, 
tears and smiles, groans and laughter, 
are so blended in the texture of thi 
piece, as to produce the necessary re} 
lief, without disturbing the union and 
harmony of the whole, or impairing, in’ 
the smallest degree, the gradually aug, 
menting interest which accompanies the! 
hapless lovers to their tomb.” P. 362, 


In speaking of the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, Dr. D. justly condemns 
the blind avd tasteless decisions of 
Hanmer, Theobald, and Upton, whe 
not only disputed the authenticity of 
this Drama, but condemned it as a 
very inferior production. So far are 
these opinions, however, from -hay- 
ing any just foundation, tbat we may 
safely assert the peculiar style of 
Shakspeare to be vividly impressed 
on ail the parts of this Drama, whe- 
ther serious or comic. Dr. Johnson 
also supports him in the opinion that 
no one of his plays more abounds 
with aphoristic sentences ; and “few 
have more lines and passages which, 
singly considered, are eminently beau- 
tiful.” P, 368. saa 

Without further extending our view 
of this truly attractive work, we may 
surely feel confident, that no intelli- 
gent reader can have perused what 
we have written upon it, without 
being convinced that we have direct: 
ed his attention to a book admirably 
planned, and executed with vigour 
and ability abundantly sofficient to 
do justice to that plan. In fact, di. 
ligent investigation, accurate discern: 
ment, sound judgment, and elegant 
taste, will be found eniployed in every 
part; in full proportion to the de 
mands for each of them respectively, 
from the various subjects of discus. 
sion. 

_ The third part of the work, which 
is of necessity the shortest, exhibits 
to us Shakspeare only in his retires 
ment at Stratford, where with heart. 
felt satisfaction we see him flourish- 
ing in wealth, acquired. by efforts of 
talent and genius, which at once have 
made 


made the name of the author immor- 


tal, and have added the brightest 
wreath of glory to his country. 

As the Newspapers have lately no- 
ticed that some descendants of the 
Bard have been discovered in indi- 


gent circumstances, let us hope that 


the intimation will not be lost; but 


that the liberality of the country will 


at least give competence to the de- 
scendants of him to whom we are so 
deeply indebted for national glory. 
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William Bates of 

"Canfessiens" once 
Rexburgher, 
notes in his autegraph,ene 
"My name appears in *he list 


culed as subsoribing te the Shakspeare 


dewn by my Father—-in-Law whe 
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language unfit*ing 


ef his avowed belief in the genuiness of the Papers (Bi 


Parriana p.522.). But this generation of critics has passod 
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death doubtless hastened by a censctenmsness 
& eruslty. 
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